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Gnited-States Prison Association. 





Tue objects of the United-States Prison Association are, — 
I. To sustain a Missionary to visit Prisons. 


Il. To aid Discharged Prisoners. 


III. To keep up a monthly publication devoted to Prison Discipline. 
IV. To see that suitable labor is introduced into our Jails. 


Maine. — Prof. T. C. Upuam, Brunswick. 

New Hampshire. — Rev. B. M. Tixot- 
son, Manchester. 

Vermont. — Hiram Harztow, Warden of 
State Prison, Winsor. 

Massachusetts. — Cuas. Spear, Boston, 
Editor ‘ Prisoners’ Friend.’ 

Rhode Island. — Rev. Francis Way- 
LAND, Providence. 

Connecticut. — Hon. 
Hartford. 

New York. — Amos Piussury, Albany. 

New Jersey. — Rev. Dr. Murray, Eliza- 
bethtown. 

Pennsylvania. — Hon. Judge KeEtty, 
Philadelphia. 

Delaware.— Hon. Atrrep P. Roxinson, 
Georgetown. 

Maryland. — Rey. G. T. FLanpers, Bal- 
timore. 

Virginia. — JoserH Jounson, Governor, 
Richmond. 

North Carolina. — Rey. Horg Barn, 
Goldsboro’. 


Pamir Rupwey, 


South Carolina. — Prof. LizBee. 
Georgia. — Rev. Jas. Parks, Lafayette. 
Florida, — Rey. Josuua 8. Vann, Car- 
rollton. 
Alabama.— Hon. B. F. Porter. 
Mississippi.— Rev. D. B. CLayton. 
Louisiana. — Key. THeopore C.app, 
New Orleans. 
Texas. — Hon. Sam. Houston. 
Arkansas.— Evias N.Conway,Governor. 
Tennessee.— ANDREW J OfNSON,Governor. 
Kentucky. — Rev. Mr. Haywarp. 
Ohio. — Hon. Satmon P. Cuase. 
Michigan. — Rev. Mr. Srespins, Utica. 
Indiana. — Rey. W. Cuapiin, Deed’s 
Creek. 
Illinois. — Rev. J. P. Averi.y. 
Missouri. — Rev. T. Abbott. 
Towa. — Rey. H. 8. Marsue. 
Wisconsin. — Gen. Gains, Warden of 
State Prison, Waupun. 
California. —- Rev. Mr. Upson. 
Washington, D.C. — Hon. Tonias Pur- 
RINGTON. 


CuHares Spear, Secretary, 


Office of the ‘ Prisoners’ Friend,’ 6, Hayward Place, Boston. 





A REGULAR COURSE OF EXERCISES 


GYMNASTICS AND CALISTHENICS, 


GIVEN DAILY, AT THE 


BOYLSTON GYMNASIUM, 


Cor. Boylston and Washington Streets. 


BY 


Professor P. STEWART, Jun., and Miss EMMA J. STEWART. 


These exercises are taught daily by Prof. Srewart, and his Assistant, Miss Emma 
J. Srewarr, at his Gymnasium, corner of Boylston and Washington streets. 


STANDING COMMITTEE. 
Francis Garpner, Francis 8. Wittiams, Tuomas Cusuine, Jun. 


Boston, Jan. 1857. 





P. STEWART, Juy., Proprietor. 
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OBJECTS OF MY LABORS. 


Tue following objects are embraced in my labors. It will be 
seen that the field is large. My aims are not sectarian; and there- 


fore all are invited to aid in the work in which I am engaged : — 


I. To visit Prisons. 
Il. To see that suitable Matrons are appointed where females 
are committed. 
III. To see that each prisoner is supplied with the Bible and 
other suitable books, 
IV. To impart religious instruction to prisoners. 
V. To Visit the Courts. 
VI. To visit families who have friends or relatives in prison. 
VII. To provide counsel for prisoners who may be charged with 
crime, whether guilty or innocent. 
VIII. To encourage reformed prisoners, after their discharge 
from confinement, to procure employment. 
IX. To assist Young Men and Women, who fall into tempta- 
tion for the first time in our cities, to return to their homes. 
X. To procure suitable places for Vagrant Girls. 
XI. To deliver public Lectures on the Best Modes of Prevent- 
ing Crime. 
XII. To open a corespondence with the friends of Prison Dis- 
cipline, both in this country and in Europe. 
XIII. To keep up a Monthly Magazine devoted to the whole 
subject of Crime in all its various bearings. 


XIV. To see that suitable labor is introduced into our prisons, 
and that our Jails especially should be made to sustain, at least, 
their own expenses. 
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IMPRISONMENT OF EMINENT MEN. 


RICHARD SAVAGE. 


Ricuarp Savace was born in 1698, and was the son of 
Anne, Countess of Macclesfield, by the Earl of Rivers. 
His mother, in order to procure a separation from her hus- 
band, made a public confession of adultery in this instance. 
This conduct, of course, made her husband no less desirous 
of a separation than herself; and the union was soon dis- 
solved, not, however, by an ecclesiastical court, but by an 
Act of Parliament. 

In his ‘ Bastard? where Savage speaks of his exposure 
to temptations at an early age, he laments, in a most affect- 
ing manner, the want of maternal care: — 


‘No mother’s care 
Shielded my infant innocence with prayer ; 
No father’s guardian hand my youth maintained, 
Called forth my virtues, or from vice restrained.’ * 


* Savage entitles his poem ‘The Bastard; inscribed with all due reve- 
rence to Mrs. Brett, once Countess of Macclesfield.’ He says, in his preface, to 
his cruel mother, ‘ Neither, to say the truth, were the manner of my birth 
all, should I have any reason for complaint. When Iam a little disposed to 
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The ‘ Bastard,’ however it might provoke or mortify 
his mother, did not melt her to compassion; so that the 
poor poet was left under the same want as to the neces- 
saries of life. Subsequently, however, as the poem became 
celebrated, she discovered a sense of shame, and fled from . 
Bath to London. 

The life of Richard Savage is one of the saddest ever 
written. ‘Born in sin and conceived in iniquity,’ no sooner 
was he brought to light, the spurious offspring of his 
mother, than she treated him with every species of cruelty. 
She committed him to the care of a poor woman to edu- 
cate as her own. She even prevented the Earl of Rivers 
from making him a bequest of £6,000, by declaring that he 
was dead! She endeavored to send him away secretly 
to the American plantations. Failing in this, she thought to 
bury him in obscurity by apprenticing him to a shoemaker 
in Holborn. His nurse died; and he found some letters 
which informed him of his birth, and the reasons why it 
was concealed. He soon made every effort to awaken the 
tenderness of his mother, but without effect. Savage was 
so touched with the discovery of his real mother, that he 
used frequently to walk in the dark evenings before her 
door, in hopes of seeing her as she might come by accident 
to the window, or cross her apartment with a candle in her 
hand.” He was soon reduced to extreme want, often being 
without lodging ¢ and without food; nor had he any con- 
veniences even for study, save the fields or the street. Hav- 
ing formed a speech, he would go into a shop and beg ink 
and paper. In 1723, he wrote a play, in which he took a 
part himself. 
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a gay turn of thinking, I consider, as I was a derelict from my cradle, I have 
the honor of a lawful claim to the best protection in Europe.’ The Works of 
the British Poets, with Prefaces Biographical and Critical. By Robert Ander- 
son, M.D. Vol. viii. London: John and Arthur Arch, 1795. Pp. 624. 


* See the ‘ Plain-dealer.’ 


t It is said that Dr. Johnson was often the companion of Savage, and both 
wandered whole nights for want of a lodging! 
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Sir Richard Steele befriended him at one time, declaring 
that ‘the inhumanity of his mother had given him a right 
to find every good man his father, * 

In his eighteenth year, Savage brought out a play bor- 
rowed from a Spanish plot. It was at first refused by the 
players; but was finally, after some alterations, brought out 
under the title of ‘ Woman’s a Riddle’ + He subsequently 
wrote another play, entitled, ‘ Love in a Veil’ This play 
met with no favor, save that he procured by it the acquaint- 
ance of Sir Richard Steele and Mr. Wilks, by whom he was 
pitied, caressed, and relieved. 

We pass over the numerous incidents in the life of Sa- 
vage to the hour when he committed the crime which led 
to his imprisonment. On the 20th of November, 1727, he 
came from Richmond; and, meeting with two of his ac- 
quaintances, he went into a neighboring coffee-house, where 
they sat drinking till late; and they would gladly have re- 
mained till morning, but there was notroom. They strolled 
abroad, and soon entered into a coffee-house near Charing 
Cross. A quarrel @nsued, and one James Sinclair was 
killed. Savage likewise wounded a maid that held him; 
and soon, with his companion, he fenced his way out of the 
house. Being confused and somewhat intimidated, they 
were soon secured and guarded. In the morning they were 
carried before three justices, and committed to Newgate, 
where they were treated with considerable lenity. 

The day of trial came. The court was crowded. The 
witnesses were the woman who kept the house, which was 
one of ill fame; her maid; the men who were in the 
room with Mr. Sinclair, the murdered man; and a woman 
of the town, who had drunk with them, and was seen in 
bed with one of them. Unfortunately for Savage, Sinclair, 
before his death, declared that he received his death-wound 
from him. Savage did not deny the statement; but he 


* ¢Plain-dealer.’ — Dr. J. 


+t This play was printed first in 8vo; and afterwards in 12mo, the fifth 
edition. — Dr. J. 


VOL. IX. 16 
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oflered several extenuating circumstances, such as the sud- 
denness of the action, the impossibility of malice, and self- 
defence. His plea occupied an hour, and was listened to 
with the deepest interest by an immense audience. Mr. 
Page was on the bench, and he used much insolence and 


severity. In addressing the jury, he used the following sin- 
gular language :— 


‘Gentlemen of the jury, you are to consider that Mr. Savage 
is a very great man, —a much greater man than you or I, gentle- 
men of the jury; that he wears very fine clothes, — much finer 
clothes than you or I, gentlemen of the jury; that he has abun- 
dance of money in his pocket, — much more money than you or I, 
gentlemen of the jury. But, gentlemen of the jury, is it nota 
very hard case, gentlemen of the jury, that Mr. Savage should kill 
you or me, gentlemen of the jury?’ 


This, it must be confessed, was a most extraordinary man- 
ner of addressing any jury, much more one who was to decide 
a case of life and death. Savage endeavored to correct the 
misrepresentations of the judge; but he was commanded to 
be silent, and even taken from the bay by force. The ver- 
dict was, that Mr. Savage, and Mr. “Gregory, his compa- 
nion, were guilty of murder; and Mr. Merchant, only of 
manslaughter. ‘The trial, which was intensely interesting, 
lasted eight days. Savage and Gregory were loaded with 
jrons in prison. Four days after the trial, they were sent 


‘back to receive sentence, when Savage made the following 
speech : — 


‘It is now, my Lord, too late to offer any thing by way of 
defence or vindication; nor can we expect from your Lordships, 
in this court, but the sentence which the laws require you as 
judges to pronounce against men of our calamitous condition. 
But we are also persuaded, that as mere men, and out of this seat 
of rigorous justice, you are susceptive of the tender®passions, and 
too humane not to commiserate the unhappy situation of those 
whom the law sometimes, perhaps, exacts from you to pronounce 
upon. No doubt you distinguish between offences which arise 
out of premeditation and a disposition habituated to vice or im- 
morality, and transgressions which are the unhappy and unfore- 
seen effects of casual absence of reason and sudden impulse of 
passion. We therefore hope you will contribute all you can to 
an extension of that mercy which the gentlemen of the jury have 
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been pleased to show Mr. Merchant, who (allowing facts as sworn 
against us by the evidence) has led us into this our calamity. I 
hope this will not be construed as if we meant to reflect upon that 
gentleman, or remove any thing from us upon him, or that we 
repine the more at our fate because he has no participation of it. 
No, my Lord! For my part, I declare nothing could more soften 
my grief than to be without any companion in so great a misfor- 
tune.’ 


No hopes of life were left to the poet but from the mercy 
of the Crown. This was earnestly sought for by his nume- 
rous friends; when, strange to relate, his unnatural mother 
interposed to prevent! It seems, that, after all the watch- 
ings of Savage to see his mother, it is said that one night 
he saw the door opened, and entered, and hurried up stairs 
to salute her. She made the most distressful cries, and 
declared that he meant to murder her. ‘This abominable 
story reached the ear of the Queen; whether transmitted by 
the mother or not, it might be difficult clearly to ascertain. 
This is true, —she did what she could to prevent a pardon ; 
and Savage would have perished on the scaffold in conse- 
quence of his mother and a strumpet, had not fortunately 
his case reached the ear of the Countess of Hertford. She 
demanded an audience of the Queen, and laid before her the 
sad history of Savage. He was soon admitted to bail; and 
March 9, 1728, she pleaded the King’s pardon. He subse- 
quently obtained his liberty. While in Newgate, he writes,— 


‘As to death, Iam easy, and dare meet it like a man. All 
that troubles me is the concern of my friends, and a reconcilement 
with my mother.’ 


The following anecdote shows the tender heart of Sa- 
vage. Meeting one day with the woman who swore with 
so much malignity against him, she solicited charity. In- 
stead of insulting her misery, he reproved her very gently 
for her perjury, and, coolly drawing his only remaining gui- 
nea from his pocket, divided it with her! 

Savage, though at liberty, was often in great want; or 
rather, as Dr. Johnson says, ‘ he spent his life between want 
and plenty; or, what was yet worse, between beggary and 
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extravagance. He would often purchase the luxury of a 
single night by the anguish of cold and hunger for a week. 
He was constantly aiming to expose the cruelties of his 
mother. Lord Tyrconnel promised him, if he would give 
up that design, that he would receive him into his family; 
and he engaged to bestow upon him two hundred pounds 
a year. Suddenly fortune smiled upon Savage, and he was 
universally caressed. ‘To admire him was a proof of dis- 
cernment, and to be acquainted with him was a title to 
poetical reputation. His very presence made any place of 
public entertainment popular. So powerful is genius when 
invested with the glitter of affluence! 

Fortune, ever fickle in her favors, soon frowned upon poor 
Savage. He was banished from the table of Lord Tyrcon- 
nel, and turned again adrift upon the world, with a poor 
prospect of quickly finding another harbor. 

It must be confessed that he did not treat his friend very 
well; for he gave him some valuable books, which Savage 
took to the pawnbroker, where Lord Tyrconnel saw them, 
stamped with his own arms! 

Savage about this time published a work entitled ‘ The 
Author to be let.’ 

We must necessarily pass over a great variety of inci- 
dent in the history of the unhappy poet, and pass on to the 
close of his eventful life. 

On the night of Jan. 10, 1742-3, he was at supper with 
two of his friends; and, on returning to his lodgings, he was 
arrested for a debt of eight pounds. The officer very kindly 
kept him at his own house. He writes from his confine- 
ment to his friends, — 


‘As to the world, I hope that I shall be endued by Heaven 
with that presence of mind, that serene dignity in misfortune, that 
constitutes the character of a true nobleman; a dignity far beyond 
that of coronets; a nobility arising from the just principles of 
philosophy, refined and exalted by those of Christianity.’ 


Writing from Newgate afterward, he very coolly says to 
his friend, — 
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‘I now write from Newgate, where I enjoy myself with much 
more tranquillity than I have known for upwards of a twelve- 
month; having a room entirely to myself, and pursuing the amuse- 
ment of my poetical studies uninterrupted, and agreeable to my 
mind. I thank the Almighty, I am now all collected in myself; 
and, though my person is in confinement, my mind can expatiate 
on ample and useful subjects with all the freedom imaginable. I 
am now more conversant with the Nine than ever; and if, instead 
of a Newgate-bird, I may be allowed to be a bird of the Muses, 
I assure you, Sir, I shall sing very freely in my cage; sometimes, 
indeed, in the plaintive notes of the nightingale, but at others in 
the cheerful strains of the lark.’ * 

Savage was treated with great kindness by his keeper; 
upon which Dr. Johnson very justly remarks, that ‘the man 
whose heart has not been hardened by such employment 
may be justly proposed as a pattern of benevolence. If an 
inscription was once engraved “ to the honest toll-gatherer,” 
less honors ought not to be paid “to the tender jailer.” ’ 

While in prison, Savage proposed to write a poem called 
‘London and Bristol delineated.’ His friends opposed 
him in this project; and death finally hindered him from its 
completion. During his confinement, he often went into 
the kitchen and conversed with the criminals, where he 
made himself very useful to his fellow-peisoners. Having 
been six months in prison, he received a letter containing a 
charge of ingratitude, to which Savage declared his inno--. 
cence. He was much disturbed at the unjust accusation. 

The life of Savage drew to a close; and, July 25,,he 
confined himself to bis room, and he was seized by a vio- 
lent fever. His symptoms grew more formidable. His 
condition was such that he could procure no assistance. 
The last time his kind keeper saw him was July 31, 1743, 
when Savage, recognizing him, said with great earnestness, 





* This letter reminds us of some very pretty verses composed by Madame 
Guyon while confined in the Bastille: — 
‘A little bird I am, 
Shut from the fields of air; 
And in my cage I sit and sing 
To Him who placed me there ; 
Well pleased a prisoner to be, 
Because, my (od, it pleases thee.’ 
16* 
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‘Il have something to say to you, Sir’ He paused, and 
moving his hand in a very melancholy manner, and finding 
himself unable to recollect what he was going to communi- 
cate, said, ‘’Tis gone!’ The jailer left him soon after. 
The next morning he died, and was buried in the church- 
yard of St. Peter, at the expense of the keeper. 








THE PRISON-KEEPER AND THE PHILANTHROPIST. 





‘Mr. Hawes,’ replied the chaplain, ‘I have never done or said any thing in the 
prison to lessen your authority; but, privately, I must remonstrate against the un- 
common severity practised upon prisoners in this jail. If you will listen to me, I 
shall be much obliged to you; if not, I am afraid I must, as a mattez cf conscience, 
call the attention of the visiting-justices to the question.’ 

* Well, parson, the justices will be in the jail to-day: you tell them your story, 
and I will tell them mine,’ said Hawes, with a cool air of defiance. —It 1s NEVER 
Too Late to MEND. 
























Durine the excitement occasioned by the late murders in 
the State Prison, the duties of the prison-keeper and the 
philanthropist have been widely discussed. Some strange 
contrasts have been drawn. ‘The leading idea has been to 
secure the safety of the keeper at all hazards. In the mean 
time, we have been accused of an utter indifference to the 
safety of the keeper; that, in our sympathy for the convict, 
we forget the officer stationed over him. A more unjust ac- 
cusation was never brought. Our great object has been to 
show in what manner the safety of the keeper and the 
moral welfare of the prisoner may be combined. Both 
have rights; and there are really no separate interests. The 
officer is to do his utmost to promote the moral condition 
of those under his charge. The prisoner is to be obedient 
to the rules of the prison. There are virtues for both to 
practise. ‘There need be no clashing; and, when the great 
science of Prison Discipline is understood, there will be none. 

There is one mistake to be corrected. The life of a pri- 
son-keeper is really worth no more than that of any other 
man. Like other employments, he seeks this for a live- 
| lihood. During a late discussion in the Legislature of 
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Rhode Island, there was an effort made to restore the 
‘ death-punishment after it had been abolished for five years. 
It was said that the security of the keepers required the 
death of a culprit who fell on his keeper. This opinion 
was met by showing, that, as a class, the keepers deserved 
no better protection than others; and, if they did, that the 
penalty of death was the most dangerous form of punish- 
ment that could be put into the hands of the State. 

Another popular mistake is, that it requires more courage 
to sustain the office of prison-keeper than in any other sta- 
tion. ‘The present session of our Legislature has tended to 
strengthen that opinion. ‘The law of one year is repealed. 
Prison-keepers, it is said, will be safer, and convicts will 
sooner be awed into submission, if the gallows can do its 
bloody work’ speedily. Some kot-headed, furious men 
would not even have a trial. Would it not be well to gra- 
tify this class, by keeping, as in olden time, a convict hung 
in chains in the yard of the State Prison? 

It is a strange fact in our nature, that there is scarcely 
any situation, even where death seems almost inevitable, 
that men will not voluntarily assume. LEvery-day life fur- 
nishes thousands of instances. Look at the history of pow- 
der-mills, coal-mines, railroads. ‘Three several locomotive- 
drivers belonging to Utica were successively killed; yet such 
were the numerous applications, that the appointing-oflicer, 
either from superstition or from some other cause, declared 
he would no longer appoint a man of that city. Men can 
be hired at sixpence a day to go into battle, and shoot, or be 
shot at. Here is a mere brute courage. It is the courage 
of the lion or the tiger, only much lower; for man, it is 
said, is the only animal that preys on his own species. 
And we are sorry to say, that too often this is all the courage 
we find in the keepers of our criminal institutions. We do 
not know but there is something hardening in the business." 

No man can deny that there are thousands of men who 





* See a remark of Dr. Johnson, in the Life of Richard Savage, p. 189 of the 
present number. 
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establishments of our country, and even to accept the low- 
est and meanest and most degrading office ever taken by 
any man,—that of being a common hangman. We are 
inclined to think that there is one culprit now; a female 
poisoner; if convicted, that will find no executioner; for 
who will be so low as to dabble in a woman’s blood? We 
hardly believe the good old Puritan county of Plymouth can 
find the man. 

There will always be men enough to do the ordinary 
work of criminal institutions. We presume the Governor 
finds it difficult, among the numerous petitioners for a 
Warden, to fix on the choice. In New York, the office of 
prison-keeper is too often a mere sinecure. The slightest 
change in the administration breaks up all the appoint- 
ments of a former party. 

But, as it regards courage, the truth is, it does not require 
one-tenth part as much to be a criminal-keeper that it 
does to plead for even the decent treatment of a prisoner. 
No man can lift up his voice, however feeble it may be, 
without being accused of morbid sympathy, sickly senti- 
mentality, or, as Carlyle would say, ‘ rose-water pbilan- 
thropy.’ Look at the difference. Any quantity of prison- 
keepers may be had; yet how few have entered upon the 
work of Prison Reform! Howard led the way, to the as- 
tonishment of all Europe. Mrs. Fry and Sarah Martin, and 
a few others, have followed. Our own experience is the 
best illustration. During the labors of twenty years, we 
have been unable to procure a single agent to remain in 
the field; even to procure subscriptions to the only periodi- 
cal in the world that covers over the entire subject of Prison 
Discipline; and this, too, when the amount offered has 
exceeded that of nearly every other publication of the day. 
If any one doubts our statement, let him enter the field. 
We welcome any one, male or female. 

‘True philanthropy and true courage are always blended. 
The philanthropist does not stand before the cannon’s 
mouth; but he braves public sentiment, which requires 


stand ready to assume the very lowest office in the penal. 
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far greater courage than to kill men in battle. Any fool, 
with muscle and nerve enough, can murder men. The most 
ignorant and depraved find a place in the ranks of the army, 
and too often become even its leaders. Low as the con- 
vict may be, he answers for fuel for the army. Then 
again, unfortunately, military life too often furnishes the 
desperado for the prison. 

Howard, in his errand of mercy, showed more true cou- 
rage than Napoleon. One had but to stamp on the earth, 
and millions rose up at his bidding: the other went forth 
unarmed, save in the panoply of Heaven. Napoleon had in 
his invasions often five hundred thousand brutes like him- 
self at his heels. In truth, there was more real courage in 
Florence Nightingale, who braved disease and death in the 
wards of the hospital in the Crimea, than the bravest sol- 
dier that Britain or France sent to that bloody field. 

The whole subject of courage is scarcely understood. 
He is the true hero who battles disease and death, or fights 
against some false custom. He displays more heroism 
than was ever shown by Alexander or Napoleon even in the 
very hottest fight. One is from God; the other from men. 
One builds up and blesses; the other breaks down every 
peaceful barrier. Mark the progress of the moral and the 
military hero, — the career of Howard and Napoleon. 
Blood and curses followed in the train of one. Un- 
numbered blessings followed in the path of the other! 
Angels look with wonder and admiration upon the one. 
Men applaud the other. The true philanthropist goes out 
unheralded and alone; the military hero goes out amidst 
the flourish of trumpets. One goes out to invade the terri- 
tory of disease and death; the other, to spread destruction 
through some peaceful empire. When the great account 
is made up, it will be seen to whom the invitation will be 
given, ‘ Well done, thou good and faithful servant: enter 
into the joy of thy Lord!’ 

Our thought has been extended further than we in- 
tended. The subject of courage occupies a wide field. 
Amid the stirring events of the day, as the mind is turned 
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to prison-science, we trust the prison-keeper and the philan- 
thropist will both have their place; that, where both are 
really seeking the reform of the prisoner, there need be no 
clashing of duties; that the government should sustain each 
in his department of labor. Let not the keeper look upon the 
philanthropist as his enemy. As time rolls on, it will be 
found that the prison-reformer, after all, is doing more for 
society, and even for the safety of the keeper, than the 
whole military power of the Union or the scaffold can ac- 
complish. How slowly the world learns this great truth! 
There is a mighty work to be done. Let the philanthro- 
pist take courage. Even the prison-keeper, amid chains 
and handeuffs and dark cells, will at last rise up and call 
him blessed. Day after day, philanthropy is slowly making 
inroads into the paths of sin and moral death. No church 
is needed. The very walls of the prison will at last sound 
with praise. The age will come, when the gray walls of 
the prison will become the temple of worship; when the 
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last gibbet will be thrown down, and peace and quietness 
reign within. A great work is to be done. The sublime 
truth of human brotherhood is to be planted deep in the 
human soul,; a truth that will bring forth the fruits of right- 





eousness ; one that will germinate and flourish when thrones 
and dominions shall have passed away, and when all the 
fading glories of earth shall be lost in the glory and light ol 
eternity. 





‘ Lives of great men all remind us 





We can make our lives sublime, 


fortes Prd 


And, departing, leave behind us 
Footprints on the sands of Time, — 





Footprints that perhaps another, 
Sa ling o’er Life s solemn main, — 
A forlorn and shipwrecked brother, — 


Seeing 


g, shall take heart again. 





Let us then be up and doing, 
With a heart for any fate: 
Still achieving, still pursuing, 
Learn to labor and to wait.’ f 
LONGFELLOW. 
































RHYME FOR THE ATLANTIC TELEGRAPH. 
BY MARTIN F. TUPPER. 


Wor.p! what a wonder is this, 
Grandly and simply sublime, — 
All the Atlantic abyss 
Leapt in a nothing of time! 
Even the steeds of the sun 
Half a day panting behind 
In the flat race that is run, — 
Won by a flash of the mind! 


Lo! on the sensitive link, — 


< It is one link, not a chain, — 
¥ Man to his brother can think, 
Spurning the breadth of the main; 
A Man to his brother can speak, 

; Swift as the bolt from the cloud; 

And, where its thunders were weak, 
There his least whisper is loud! 

‘| Yea, for us Providence wills : 


Now doth intelligent man 
Conquer material ills, 
i Wrestling them down as he can; 
And by one weak little coil, 

Under the width of the waves, 
Distance and Time are his spoil, 

Fettered as Caliban-slaves. 
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Ariel! right through the sea, 
We can fly swift as in air ; 
Puck! forty minutes shall be 
Sloth to the bow that we bear. 
Here is Earth’s girdle indeed, — 
Just a thought-circlet of fire : 
Delicate Ariel, freed, 
Sings as he flies on a wire. 





Courage, O servants of light! 

For ye are safe to succeed : 

F Lo! ye are helping the right, 
And shall bg blest in your deed. 


Rhyme for the Atlantic Telegraph. 


Lo! ye shall bind in one band, 
Joining the nations as one, 

Brethren of every land, 
Blessing them under the sun. 


This is Earth’s pulse of high health, 
Thrilling with vigor and heat, — 
Brotherhood, wisdom, and wealth 
Throbbing in every beat. 
But ye must watch, in good sooth, 
Lest to false fever it swerve : 
Touch it with tenderest truth, 
As the world’s exquisite nerve. 


Let the first message across — 
High-hearted Commerce, give heed ! — 
Not be of profit or loss, 
But one electric indeed : 
Praise to the Giver be given, 
For that he giveth man skill; 
Praise to the great God of heaven, — 
Peace upon earth, and good-will ! 





TICKET-OF-LEAVE System. — Colonel Jebb, in a letter to the 
‘Times,’ gives a variety of statistical facts illustrative of the ope- 
ration of the ticket-of-leave system. ‘There have been released 
on license, between September, 1853, and the 15th of December, 
1856, a period of about 3} years, 6,730 male convicts. Of these, 
there had been reconvicted and sentenced to penal service, 381, 
and 381 were deprived of their license for some trifling offence ; 
thus making the entire percentage on the three and a half years 
11.3. The colonel proposes to deal with the more incorrigible 
convicts by ‘carrying out such sentences of penal servitude as will 
at least break up associations and habits, and expending the ener- 
gies of the burglar, the highwayman, the receiver of stolen goods, 
and others of that stamp, for terms of eight or ten years, or for 
life when necessary, on useful public works.’ There is no reason, 
he thinks, to fear the inconvenient accumulation that many sup- 
pose, as convict labor has not yet been developed to the extent of 
its useful effect, and the supply has never yet been equal to the 
demand. be 
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LETTERS TO A FRIEND.—No. III. 


CATER AND McGEE. 


Since my last letter, the State-prison convicts have been 
sentenced to death; so that now there are three men 
awaiting the hour of execution.* Cater and McGee are 
confined in the Common Jail, chained to the floor, denied 
any intercourse with any one except a clergyman, who has 
been in the habit of visiting the jail with us. 

Since the murders, there have been two attempts to com- 
mit a similar offence: one has occurred at the State Prison ; 
and the other, at the House of Correction. Besides these 
two cases, there has been a woman charged with the crime 
of poisoning her husband in the little quiet town of Hing- 
ham. In our Legislature, after spending about four weeks 
in the discussion of the subject, the law which gave the 
criminal one year’s probation between sentence and execu- 
tion has been repealed. Hereafter the Governor can order 
an execution at any hour he pleases. The law of one year 
has existed in Maine for more than twenty years, and 
has given almost universal satisfaction. ‘The vote for its 
repeal was quite small, there being only nineteen majority. 
We believe Massachusetts has taken a backward step in 





* The other case is that of Winslow Eddy, who was sentenced to die for the mur- 


der of his wife. By his own request, he was sent to the House of Correction to hard 
labor till the expiration of the year. 


+ * Be it enacted, &¢.: — 
‘Secr. 1.— The two hundred and seventy-fourth chapter of the Acts of the year 
eighteen hundred and fifty, entitled «‘ An Act concerning Persons under Sentence of 
Death,’’ and the two hundred and eighty-sixth chapter of the Acts of the year 
eighteen hundred and fifty-three, entitled “An Act to amend an Act concerning 
Persons under Sentence of Death,” are hereby repealed; provided that this act shall 
not affect any prosecution pending at the time of its passage, or any rights acquired 
or liabilities incurred under any existing law, on account of any thing done before 
this repeal takes effect. 

‘Secr. 2.— This act shall take effect from and after its passage.’ 

VOL. IX, 17 
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this matter. So far as the cause of the abolition of Capi- 
tal Punishment is concerned, we have really no objection 
against the repeal of the law; but, to repeal it under exist- 
ing circumstances, it was a blood-thirstiness which cannot 
be concealed. The argument was, that, if a year should 
elapse, there would be no executions. By that time, phi- 
lanthropy, ever active in its efforts, would find some excuse 
for the condemned. It so happened, too, that it was shown 
that the repeal of the law would not reach the cases of the 
two murderers. Several leading journals took sides with 
the Legislature. In short, the great object has seemed to 
be to keep up the excitement. ‘The Boston ‘Journal’ comes 
out with long articles in favor of repealing the law, offering 
the following superficial reasons : — 


‘1. This long interval separates the crime from the punishment 
by too great space of time. Ordinarily, two years must elapse 
before the murderer can be brought to the gallows; and this long 
lapse of time weakens the effect of punishment, considered as an 
example. 

‘2. This delay also lessens the probability of execution. The 
public lose all interest in the case, while sympathy for the crimi- 
nal increases daily. More than all, a new Governor and Council 
may have been elected, who would hesitate about finishing the 
work of their predecessors. 

‘3. An opportunity is given for the prisoner to make proof of 
insanity, or even to make himself really insane. This was done 
by the murderer Wilson with perfect success; and his example, 
without doubt, encouraged the recent murderers at the State 
Prison. 

‘4. Instead of affording opportunity to prepare for death, this 
long delay, with its hopes and fears, unfits the mind for serious 
thougut. Make it certain that a man will die in six weeks, and 
he will apply his heart to preparation for the awful event. Let 
him have a year, with hopes of pardon, depending perhaps on an 
election; with dreams of escape, not impossible for the prisoners 
in a House of Correction; with visits from philanthropists wise 
and foolish, — and the final day will find his mind more distracted 
than ever. 

‘If capital punishment is to be abolished, and if murder is to be 
let loose upon our community as it has been for three years, let it 
be done honestly, and not by a trick, like this fraudulent act. But 
I believe that the law of self-preservation calls upon us to use 
wholesome severity toward criminals; and I trust that the coming 
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Legislature will speedily repeal the act of 1852. The ill-regulated 
philanthropy of individuals, the defects of our statutes, the singu- 
lar leniency of our courts, are making property and life more and 
more unsafe. Here is one practical thing that will tend strongly 
to restore to us security under the law.’ 


What a strange idea of repentance! The writer ima- 
gines, that, when the criminal finds he has but a short time 
to live, he will hurry up the work of repentance. Six weeks, 
he thinks, will answer the purpose. I never knew before 
how long it took to prepare for death: now the great ques- 
tion is settled. A man, then, may serve Satan all his days, 
saving about six weeks to prepare to meet his Maker! The 
writer never thought of the other side of this matter. What 
is the use of hanging the culprit after the work of repent- 
ance has taken place? He seems then to be just fit for a 
missionary to go back to the prison, and warn his more 
wicked brethren; or he might go to the church, and show 
what the Lord has done for his soul! But, really, who ever 
heard of a revival at the foot of the gallows? In reading the 
discussions on this subject, the sarcasm of Shakspeare on 
the preparation for the death of a criminal has often oc- 
curred : — 


Abhor. Is the axe upon the block, sirrah ? 

Clo. Very ready, sir. 

Barnar. How now, Abhorson? what’s the news with you? 

Abhor. Truly, sir, I would desire you to clap into your prayers ; 
for, look you, the warrant’s come. 

Barnar. You rogue, I have been drinking all night: I am not 
fitted for’t. 

Clo. Oh! the better, sir; for he that drinks all night, and is 
hang’d betimes in the morning, may sleep the sounder’all the next 
day. 


MEASURE FoR MEasovreE, Act iv. scene iii. 


The Legislature has taken care to provide for the fami- 
lies of the murderers. : 

The Committee on the Judiciary has not even given a 
hearing to the advocates of the abolition of Capital Punish- 
ment. The Legislature has had the discussion all its own 
way this year. 
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But I must close. In my next number, I have many 
more facts to present. In the mean time, the hours roll 
swiftly on, and Massachusetts will erect her scaffolds, and 
do her bloody work. I shall continue my humble labors. 
Others may hold up the bleeding criminal: I shall hold up 
a bleeding Saviour. Others may point to the gibbet: I 
shall point to the cross. It will be seen which will accom- 
plish the most,—the hangman with his victims, or the 
Saviour and his followers. 


‘Take away that gibbet, towering overhead ! 
Terror is not wanting; give us love instead: 
Scatter forth these thousands ! — what came they to see? 
God of sacred mercy! can such horrors be, 
Making murder holy with the light of day; 
Mocking earth, Creator, by the foul display? 
Ye have raised the gibbet! Oh! for Him who bled, 
Dash the fabric down, and raise the cross instead. 
On the cross is written, ** Pardon free to all;”’ 
On the gloomy gibbet, ‘* Trample those that fall.’ 
The cross made free the earth by its noble fruit; 
The gibbet levels man to the senseless brute. 
Up, then, moral manhood! let thy mandate say 
Which shall win a triumph, which shall bear the sway. 
Men to God must render homage, breath, and dust; 
And is not each the keeper of his brother’s trust >’ 


« 





CAPITAL PUNISHMENT IN RHODE ISLAND. 


In our last number, we stated that Capital Punishment 
had been restored in Rhode Island. Such was the report 
that came to us at the time. But we are glad to announce 
that such is not the fact. ‘There was a long debate on the 
subject; and the Legislature finally refused to restore the pe- 
nalty. The experiment has now been tried in that State for 
about five years. The people generally are satisfied with 
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the change. The probability is now that the State will 
never go back to the old penalty. There are abandoned 
men in the prison of Rhode Island, yet there are no mur- 
ders there. So, now, if any man wishes to commit mur- 
der, he can go where the gallows cannot reach him. He has 
only to step over the line between Massachusetts and 
Rhode Island; or if he prefers to take a longer journey, 
and go to Michigan or Wisconsin, he will find no gallows 
before his eyes. Rhode Island has taken a noble stand. 
Probably she would not even have discussed the subject 
again in her Legislature, had not Massachusetts alarmed 


her by the agitation in the discussions in the House and 
Senate. 


The Providence ‘ Tribune’ says, — 


‘This subject has been agitated in both Houses at various times 
during the present session; and it is very worthy of remark, 
that many members, who at first were strongly in favor of restoring 
the Death Penalty, voted against it yesterday; their minds un- 


doubtedly having undergone a regenerating process on that topic. 
Messrs. Jenckes and Durfee each made very able pleas against its 
restoration; and they gained their point. The entire representa- 
tion of Rhode Island manifested the feelings of their constituents 
on the question; and it is to the great honor of the present Legisla- 
ture that they have refused to once more return to the barbarous 
practice of a distant age.’ 


The Providence ‘ Transcript’ says, — 


‘The House amended Title XXX. by a complete abolishment 
of the Death Penalty; with which the Senate concurred. So, 
hereafter, men will not be choked to death in Rhode Island 
according to law. We are heartily rejoiced at this move: it con- 
trasts favorably with the blood-thirsty legislation of our neighbor 
Massachusetts, which has removed the year which was to intervene 
between the conviction and execution of a murderer. We have a 
statute-book free from the stain of blood, —an example which we 
trust our sister States will soon follow. Mr. Durfee made an 
excellent argument, discussing the moral and humanitary aspects 
of the Death Penalty, as did Mr. Jenckes the expediency. Mr. 
Jenckes said he had no doubt about the right of a State to inflict 
the penalty, if its safety required it. He contended that imprison- 
ment was as efficacious as death, and, we think, conclusively demon- 
strated such to be the fact.’ 
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The ‘ Providence’ Journal says, — 


‘The House, by a vote of 38 to 20, resolved that “‘ every person 
who shall commit murder shall be imprisoned for life;’’ and, by 
a vote of 48 to 10, refused to declare that murder committed by a 
convict in the State Prison shall be punished with death. On the 
latter question, the strongest advocates of Capital Punishment 
united with the extreme philanthropists; holding that human life 
ought not to be held more sacred in the State Prison than out of 
it. The Senate concurred with the House on the first of these 
propositions; and the law on this subject, therefore, will remain 


as it has been since the year 1853, when Capital Punishment was 
abolished.’ 


The subject will be discussed everywhere till the last 
gallows shall be abolished, and society no longer be dis- 


graced by the presence of a common hangman. We close 
with the great words of Cicero: — 


‘Away with the executioner and the execution, and the very 
name of its engine, not merely from the limbs, but from the very 
thoughts, the eyes, the ears, of Roman citizens! — for not alone 
the occurrence and the endurance of all these things, but also the 
liability, the apprehension, even the mere mention of them, are 
unworthy of a Roman citizen and a free man.’ 





PROPOSALS FOR PUBLISHING THE ‘PRISONERS’ FRIEND’ 
IN A QUARTERLY FORM. 


AFTER consulting with many of our best friends, we have concluded to 
publish the periodical in a quarterly form. Our reasons are, 1. That we 
shall have more time to attend to various other duties connected with our 
labors. 2. The loss on the subscription is such, that a monthly can no 
longer be sustained. 3. A quarterly will enable us to give a work of a 
more elaborate form. 

That our friends may know something more of our general plan, we 
propose to issue in July, the three remaining numbers of the present volume 
together. ‘That will give an idea of the character of a quarterly. 

In order to carry out our plan, we shall be obliged to delay the quarterly 
till January. This will give us some little time to mature the work, and for 
the friends of the cause to settle up their accounts. 

Those who have subscribed, and paid in advance, will receive their full 
amount of the work. 

The price (two dollars a year) will remain. It is intended to give an 
elegant engraving in each number. No pains will be spared to make the 
work worthy of the cause which it advocates. 

Subscriptions may be forwarded to our office, — 93, Summer Street. 





A HOUSE WANTED FOR THE BUSINESS CONNECTED WITH OUR 
MISSION. 


Tue friends of the cause are not aware of the difficulties we find in 
securing a boarding-house for our own family, while we continue to render 
aid to the Discharged Prisoner. Often the inmate of some of our criminal 
institutions is thrown out upon society, without money or employment. He 
needs a friend. A little aid may save him from crime. He seeks our dwell- 
ing. Though he is really as harmless and as honest as most men, yet the 
feeling against him is so strong, that there are very few families who are 
willing that he should enter their houses. We have just had a case of that 
sort. We have been obliged to remove from our late residence on that ac- 
count. ‘Then we find it difficult even to hire an office in connection with 
any one else. In several instances, we have been obliged to leave on account 
of the calls of the prisoner. Then there needs to be a room large enough 
for meetings. There should also be a place for our library, so that, when 
information is wanted, we could have all our documents so arranged that we 
could consult them immediately. 

An offer has been made by a distinguished gentleman of Boston to give 
$500 towards a house in the final settlement, and to give twenty years to 
pay up the whole amount, provided we could pay down $500. The house is 
worth $3,000. The location is not the most suitable for our purpose. We 
trust our friends will consider this matter, that at least, while we are aiming 
to provide a home for others, we may have one for ourselves. Something 
must be done, or the work must be abandoned. We have tried every plan; 
and we are satisfied that a separate house is the only successful one. 


DELAY OF THE Work. — The Magazine has been delayed beyond the 
time in consequence of the want of funds. Many of our subscribers are 
now owing small amounts, which we need very much. We have no adver- 
tising patronage like the journals, nor agents in the field. The periodical 
agency of the country has, as yet, been unable to furnish the talent to pro- 
mote subscriptions for a work like ours. We regret the delay very much, 
The fault is with others, not with us. The amount received through the 
mail and paid in, for the last three months, would not exceed fifty dollars. 
The receipts credited in the present number were paid in mostly before that 
time. Had it not been for the donations of our friends, the whole cause must 
have stopped. We hope, in the proposed change to a quarterly, to meet the 


wants of the cause better, and to find a more generous support for our 
whole labor. 


REMOVAL OF THE OFFICE. — Finding a separate office to be expensive, 
we have concluded to transact the business connected with the ‘ Prisoners’ 
Friend’ at our residence, 93, Summer Street, opposite Purchase Street. Our 
rooms are always open to give advice and aid to the Discharged Prisoner. 
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RECEIPTS. 


Josiah Gorham, Yarmouthport, . . - $2.00, Mar. 1857, 
Rev. A. Woodbury, Lowell, . “ " ° ‘ ‘ 2.00, Jan. 1857, 
L. Weaver, Providence, R.I., . ° . ° . 2.00, Sept. 1857. 
S. N. Callender, Buffalo, N.Y., ° ° . 4 ° 2.00, Jan. 1857 
J. C. Buffum, Pittsburg, Pa., ‘ . R = ‘ 8.00, Sept. 1857. 
Seth F. Nye, Sandwich, Mass., . . : : ; 2.00, Sept. 1856. 
Perley Bartlett, Sterling, 99 ° . ; ‘ ° 2.00, Jan. 1857. 
E. N. Morrill, Stevens’s Plains, Me. a . ‘ ° ; 2.00, Nov. 1856. 
T. Cushing, Frankfort, Me., . é ‘ ‘ 4.00, Mar. 1857. 
E. F. Gay, South Dedham, Mass., ° ° ; : , 2.00, July, 1857. 
Israel Buffinton, Fall River, ,, . ; : 2.00, Dec. 1857. 
8S. W. Hodges, Stoughton, . . ; . 400, Aug. 1857. 
T. P. Simpson, Boston, - ° ° ° ° ° 2.00, Jan. 1858, 
John Caldwell, Fitchburg, i 4.00, May, 1857. 
Jacob March, a . , . . 4.00, Mar. 1857. 
L. Bullock, on pa ° . ° . . 3.00, Sept. 1856. 
David Cummings, Barre, ° . ‘ ‘ 2.00, Sept. 1857. 
J. W. Jenkins, jun., ,, 9: . ; ‘ ‘ 2.00, Sept. 1857. 
Noah Humphrey, - - . . . ‘ 2.00, Sept. 1857. 
M. D. Eaton, a. ae . ‘ = ‘ 1.00, Mar. 1857. 
8. F. Smith, ca , ° i 1.00, Mar. 1857, 
B. F. Flynn, Hubbardston, oe “ ° ° . 1.00, May, 1857. 


David Pollard, * “ ‘ ° ; ‘ 1.00, May, 1857. 
Samuel A. Pratt, Worcester, ,, . ° . ° , 2.00, Sept. 1857. 
Moses Taft, ‘ . ° 2.00, Sept. 1857. 
Rufus Carter, ° . ; ° ‘ 2.00, Sept. 1857. 
Chas. G. Prentice, . , . ‘ : 2.00, Sept. 1857. 
A Peaslee, ° ° ° 2.00, Sept. 1856, 


Benj. B. Otis, . . : ° ; 2.00, Sept. 1857. 





DONATIONS. 


J. M. Forbes, Boston, $10.00 | Asa Sparrow, Boston, $2.00 
A Friend, on 3.0 | Otis Kimball, bi 2.00 
De. 8—, 3.00 | J. M. Howe, 2.00 
Rey. 8. K. Lothrop, 3.00 | Robert C. Winthrop, 3.00 
E. B. Bigelow, 10.00 | Dr. Upham, 5.00 
A. Jacobs, 1.00 | J. M. Warren, 2.00 
Z. Hosmer, 3.00 | N. M. Morey, 2.00 
J. Howland, 2.00 | N. A. Barrett, 2.00 
T. B. Wales, jun., 5.00 | Miss Danforths, 3.00 
E. D. Brigham, 5.00 | John H. Rogers, 3.00 
P. T. Jackson, 5.00 | J. Wm. Davis, jun., 2.00 
Wm. E. French, 5.00 | Thomas Hall, 3.60 
T. W. Nickerson, 5.00 | Peter Hubbell, 5.00 
P. Parker, 3.00 | Gardner G. Hubbard, ,, 3.00 
Francis Welch, 3.00 | Lydia Waterhouse, Cambridge, 10.00 
Oliver Carter, 3.00 | Prof. Bond, 5.00 


A Friend, 1.00 | A Friend, Burlington, ° 3.00 
A Friend, 2.00 


| 

| Rev. Mr. Mason, Cambridgeport, 1.00 
Wm. T. Glidden, 5.00 Charles Forster, Charlestown, 3.00 
Wm. Whitwell, 2.00 | Mrs. L. H. Sigourney, Hartford, 5.00 
Mrs. Wm. Whitwell, 3.00 Prof. T. C. Upham, Brunswick, Me., 5.00 


Thomas Austin, | James Houghton, Roxbury, 1.00 
Dr. J. M. Moriarty, ‘ | Hon. Stephen A. Whalley, _,, 5.00 


E. Dwight, : Rev. Dr. Putnam, - 1.00 
David Whiton, d a Mrs. Buffington, pe 2.00 
Leonard Ware, L. B. Comins, 5.00 








































PATRONS OF THIS WORK. 





To show that our labors have met the approbation of some of 
the first men in the country, we subjoin the following names : — 


Jonathan Phillips = iia | George Griswold . . 
Hon. Geo. M. Dallas Philadelphia. | Peter Cooper . . . 
Rt. Rev. Bishop Clark, Providence, R.I. | R.C. Goodhue . . 


Hon. Robert C. Winthrop . . Boston. | Hon. CharlesSumner . Washingtor 
Hon. Edward Everett ... * | W.W.Seaton. . .. » 

Hon. Nathan Appleton. . . o» _ Joshua Giddings . . . 99 

A. W. Thaxter,jum.. . . . ~ | James Walker. . . . . Cambridge. 
Robert Waterston. . . + « " | J.E. Worcester . . . . = 
G@.H.Shaw . +. «© « « « 99 _ Prof. C.C. Felton. . . . a 
Frederic Tudor .... - os Rev. William Newell . . a 
George H. Kuhn. . . . os Rev. Charles Lowell. . . ° 
Franklin Haven . . . «6 - - Mrs. L. Waterhouse. . . 2 
N.I. Bowditch . . « « « PR | Catharine Dennison . . . af 
George W. Lyman ... -« = H. W. Longfellow .. . 9 
Josiah Quincy. . . 6 « - ~ Harriet B. Stowe. . . . Andover. 
Nathaniel Thayer ... .~ ian _ Prof. Edwards A. Park. . a 
Daniel Denny . . .-. « - | Rt. Rev. Bishop Potter. . New Yerk. 


Franklin Pierce . . . Washington. JohnJay ... . es 
Hon. Tobias Purrington . os _ Prof. T. C. Upham Brunswick, Me. 





All Communications should be addressed to the Editor of the ‘ Prisoners’ Friend, 
93, Summer Street, Boston. 


Subscribers wishing to discontinue must send a written order to the office of pub- 
lication, and pay all arrearages. 


Our Subscribers will greatly oblige us by prompt remittance; which we hope they 
will do, to sustain the cause in which we are engaged. 

All persons who feel disposed to send donations in money, clothing, or books, ma 
forward the same to our dwelling and office, 93, Summer Street. 


BOSTON WATER-CURE INSTITUTE, 
18 & 20, LA GRANGE PLACE, 
WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 


AMPLE ACCOMMODATIONS FOR PATIENTS AND BOARDERS. 


N.B. — Electro-Chemical Baths at all hours. 
J. 8S. BROWN, M.D. Physician. w. HUNT, Proprietor. 








It is our design to keep a first class House, where persons desiring to live in accordance 
with Physiological principles, may find a Home. We intend not only to heal disease, but to 
PREVENT it, by affording an opportunity to those in good health to live rationally, and invite 
all interested to call and see for themselves our ability to meet their wants. The location is 
quiet and airy, near Boylston Market, within three minutes’ walk of Boston Common, and 
five ininutes’ walk of the Old Colony, Providence, and Worcester Railroad Stations. 

Prices. — Patients are charged $5 for examination and attendance of Physician, and $1 
to $1.50 or more per day, according to accommodations required for Board and treatment. 
Transient persons, $1 per day. Single meals, 374 cents. 


PIANO-FORTES AND MELODEONS, 
FOR SALE AND TO LET. 


The Subscribers have a large stock of Pianos, Melodeons, and Seraphines, and can offer 
great inducements to persons in want of them. They are from the best makers, and many 
have been in use but a short time, while the variety presented guarantees satisfaction to all 
parties. 

Persons hiring, who concluded to buy within a year, will receive a deduction of rent. 
An opportunity is thereby given for a fair trial before purchasing. The very large number 
of instruments on hand induces the undersigned to offer them at exceedingly low prices. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO. 
115, Was_ington Street, Boston. 
































A NEW VOLUME 


COMMENCES IN SEPTEMBER. 


CHARLES SPEAR, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, 


No. 93, Summer Street, Boston. 


A new volume of the ‘Prisoners’ Friend’ commences in September. Past 
experience, large observation, and extensive correspondence, both in the Old 
and New World, have given the editor facilities possessed by few persons 
in this country for conducting such a work. The following will comprise 
the leading features of the work : — 
I. Valuable original articles on Criminal Reform. 
II. A careful selection from the best Foreign Periodicals. 
III. Reviews of valuable Works on different Moral Topics. 
1V. List of New Publications. 
Vv. Public Education. 
VI. Moral Tales, illustrating the effects of kindness. 
VII. Biographical Sketches of Eminent Philanthropists. 
VIII. A Record of the various Reforms. 
It is also intended to procure ELEGANT ENGRAVINGS. Several have already 
been secured. 
Several valuable writers will contribute to its columns. 


The times now demand a thorough work on the great subject of the 


Causes and Remedies of Crime. Such a work having now been started, it 


remains for the friends of the cause to see that it is sustained. 
This monthly periodical commenced, eight years since, with the celebration 
of the anniversary of the Birth of John Howard. . 
Send your name. If you cannot act, then ask your friend, male or female. 
Two dollars a year, in advance. Three copies for $5. Each number 
to contain 36 pages, making a volume of 432 pages yearly. A titlepage and 
index will be added. The work is published in an octavo form, on good paper 


and fair type. 


PREMIUMS FOR NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 


For ¢wo subscribers, a copy of the ‘ Titles of Christ’ ($1.00); for one sub- 
scriber, a copy of the ‘ Essays on Capital Punishment’ (62 cts.), or the ‘ Life 
of Mrs. Fry,’ or ‘ Voices from Prison’ (50 cts.), or two hundred Temperance 
or one hundred Peace envelopes. Or we will send almost any popular work 
now published to the amount of fifty cents for every new subscriber, and pay 
the postage. Of course, cash must accompany the order. 


Postage on ‘ Prisoners’ Friend,’ one cent for any distance in the United States. 






























































